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VILLAGE OF UNTERSEEN, IN 

SWITZERLAND. 
In our notice of the present views et the 
Diorama, in the Regent’s Park, the adop- 
tion of one of them for the illustration of 
the Mrnror was cursorily mentioned to 
the reader; and we hope the annexed 
engraving will realize every expectation 
which such announcement may have pro- 
duced. 

Unterseen is situated upon the Aar, 
between the lakes of Thoun and Brientz, 
in the canton of Berne.* It was destroyed 
by fire in 1471, but, with the assistance 
of the inhabitants of Berne, was speedily 
rebuilt. 

The Diorama view is one of extraor- 
dinary pictorial beauty. It is taken from 
the entry of the principal street, on arriv- 
ing from Interlachen, and extends.in the 
direction of the Jungfrau, which rises 


In buge embattled pride 


at the termination of the view. 

The houses, or chalets, of Unterseen, 
ate constructed of fir-wood. The ground 
floors are occupied as cellars, stables, or 
warehouses, and the upper stories alone 
serve as places of abode. A gallery, 
covered by the projecting roof of the 
-house, extends along the whole front of 
the building. The roofs of the greater 
= of them are formed of planks, kept 

their places by transversal poles, se- 
cured by stones. 

The atreets of the village, as in almost 
all Switzerland, are paved with flint stones, 
rounded by the friction they undergo in 


’ their descent with the mountain streams. 


The large chalet on the right bears the 
date of 1630 ; a part of the chalet on the 
left was constructed in 1562; the others 
are more modern. 

Of the scenic perfection of the view we 
are enabled to speak in terms of high 
commendation. It represents the still 
life of a ae with good effect. The 
shadows which break the light of the 
mid-day sun, the darkening of the broad- 

eaved roofs, the sawed ping-trunk on the 
left, and the hanging sheets in the gallery 
of the chalet in the same direction, are 
only'a few.of the excellencies of the pic- 
ture, and the happy points of the artist. 

Criti bation must, however, be 

qualified with two objections,—the ex- 
treme vividness of the fronts of the left 


* It is an extraordinary fact in the physical 
geography of Switzerland, that, in the valleys, 
the temperature of districts at a short distance 
from one an often varies extremely. The 

of the valley of Unterseen is the same 
as that’ of Gestein; yet the thermometer of 
1822-223 fell only to.8 deg. helow Zero in Unter- 
seen; whereas at Gestein it fell to 104 deg., and 
at Berne to 16 deg. 
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chalets, and the crystalline appearance of 
the water on the right—in which the effect 
has been carried rather too far. The mist 
about the mountains is, however, of cha- 
racteristic accuracy. 

We have already awarded our meed of 
praise to that most splendid of all me- 
tropolitan sights—the Diorama; and 
doubtless we shall be joined in the tribute 
by such of our readers as may be induced 
to visit the present exhibition. 


THE MOSS ROSE, 
(For the Mirror ) 


AN angel of the flow'rs one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree slt eping lay,—- 
That spirit to whose charge is given 
To bathe young buds in dews from heaven. 
Awaking from his light repose, 
The angel whispered to the rose, 
“Oh! fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found where all are fair, 
For the sweetest shade thou‘st given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, ‘tis granted thee !” 


Then said the rose, with deepen‘d glow, 
«« On me another grace bestow.” 
The spirit paus‘d in silent thought— 
What grace was there that flow'r had not? 
*Twas but a moment—o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 
And rob’d in Nature's simplest weed, 
Could there a flow'r that rose exceed? 
W. S. 








THE BATTLE OF RAVENNA. 
(For the Mirror.) 


For a particular account of this Battle, see 
the Memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard. 


CENTURIES have past away, 

Since Ravennna’s fatal day ; 

Since the ranks of vengeful Spain, 
Sought proud Milan to retain ; 
Since the gallant lords of France, 
*Gainst Iberia pois‘d the lance; 

Bat still lives in deathless story. 
Molart's death, and Bayard’s glory. 


Calm thou roilest gentle river,* 
Pure, and clear, thy current flows, 
Naught thou know'st of warring armies, 
Nothing of contending fves ; 

Yet ere once again the sun, 

Sinks into his ocean bed; 

Clear no more thy stream shall run, 
But thy crystal hue be red,- 

Red with blood of horse and rider, 
Chok’d with corses of the brave, 

Oh ! the woes of war’s vast murder, 
Powerless then is aught to save 
Virtue, valour, from the grave. 


Thickens now the battle strife, 
Careless every foe of ‘life, 

Gentle Nemours, ‘where art thou, 
Late upon yon causewWay’s brow, 


* Ariver divided the contending armies. 
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Back’d by small tho’ gallant band, 
Firmly thou maintain’d tby stand ; 
Onward, far as eye can reach, 
Spaniards hurrying to the breach ; 
Upwards, shrouded is the sun 
By the rolling war clouds dun. 


What, tho’ Spain’s dark tribes now fled, 
What, tho’ number’d with the dead, 
Cordona and Navarro lie, 

Fairest flowers of chivalry ; 

Yet a remnant unsubdued, 

Panting still for Gallic blood, 

High their native war-cry shout, 

“* Spagna, Spagna, to the rout.” 


Proudly ding nothing ted 
Nemours, the attack mooie cor 

Like the lion in the chase, 

Meets the assailants, face to face ; 

Or as some proud frowning rock, 

Repels in rage the tempest’s shock, 

Thou stood’st—but from the anxious sight, 
Dark clouds obscure the deadly fight. 


*Tis midnight, and her ebon reign, 

Grim darkness holds o'er land and main; 
The wind before so harsh and rude, 

Ts hush’d into a gentler mood ; 

The birds have sought their feathery beds, 
The wearied flowers droop their heads 

All save the evening primrose pale, 

That wakes to scent the darken'd gale ; 
Companion meet for lady's bower, 

Who sits alone in midnight hour. 

And sits fair Marguerite lonely now ? 
Why clasps her hand her throbbing brow ? 
Ill, ill, I deem that flashing eye, 

Could question brook, or curious pry— 
But soon, too soon, alas, is known, 

Why that bright lady sat alone. 


A shrill blast echoes from the tower, 
The lady hurries from the bower, 
And gains the rampart's height ; 

Tn vain she strains her aching sight, 
Naught but a dim uncertain gleam, 
Is seen the pine-tree boughs between. 
In vain she strains her anxious ear, 
Some martial shout or strain to hear. 


Up the steep rock the steed’s hoofs clank, 
Hark, now he gains the upmost bank, 
Herald, what tidings? answer ho! 

Dost victory or rnin show ? } 
Both, both, but wide the portal throw, 

He left them to divine the rest, 

And down the rock impatient prest. 





Scarce had the bolt its fastening spurned, 
Scarce on its hinge the portal turned, 
When uprose on the rock beneath, 

What told of battle, toil, and death ; 
Coursers wearied, panting, flagging, 
Foremost warriors, backward lagging 
Helm and corslet, bloody, broken, 

All, all, baitle’s woe betoken. 


Mute they bear into the hall, 

One concealed by crimgon pall, 

Couched on bed of woven spears, 

Dripping now with blood and tears; 

Low lies he, thy prince, and pride, 

Thy gallant chieftain, faithful guide, ) 
Woe, woe, the “y when Nemours died, 

5 2 


Fair Marguerite saw the martial bier, 
And wildly questioned, who lies here ? 
Ah, whoshali tell! She rushes on, 
Raises the blood-stained camazon :* 
But one wild shriek, she bent her head, 
They saw—the dead, lay by the dead. 
D. A. U. 

* Camazona, found in the ancient Malian 

poets, signifying covering, cloak, wrapper, &c. 





PETITE EPITRE EN VERS, 


Au tres-révérend Pere de la Chaise. Elie fut 
présentée en l'année 1590. 


PERMETTEZ, mon Révérend Pére, 
Qu’un malheureux Prieur-Curé, 
Vous dépeigne ici sa misére, 
C’est-a dire son Prieuré. 


Dans mon Eglise }’on patrouille, 
Si l'on ne prend bien garde a soi, 
Et le crap et lag ill 
Chantent tous loffice avec moi. 





Prés de 1A sont dans des masures 

Cing cens gueux couverts de haillons : 
Point de Dévotes A confitures, 

Point de Pénitentes & bouillons. 


Comme ils n‘ont ni terre, ni rente, 
Et qu’ils sont tous de pauvres gens, 
(Dans un Curé, chose etonnante,) 
Je suis triste aux enterrements. 


A SHORT EPISTLE IN VERSE, 


Addressed to the very Reverend Father ia 
Chaise, in the year 1690. 


O Reverend Father attend to my story 

That now a poor Curate* shall lay before ye: 
And first you must know the picture he’s giving 
Is what you may call a poor Curate’s living. 


You never must enter the church in a flirt, 
If you do you'll be up to your ancles in dirt : 
The frogs and toads sit round in a ring 

And help the poor Curate the service to siug. 


Hard by are some houses the dwellings of hags— 
Some hundreds of beggars all cover'd with rags : 
No elegant ladies attend at the church, 

So you see the poor Curate is quite in the lurch. 


As for money, my hearers have none at com- 


As for goods, they have none—neither houses 
nor land ;— 
And strange it may seem, that while many are 
glad, 
In seasons of sadness— your Curate is sad. 
* The word Curate is not synonymous with the 


French Curé, but as it suited my purpose I 
used it. 


T.S. A. 





IMMENSE BLOCKS OF STONE, 


&e. 


THE attention of many persons in Lon- 
don has recently been falled to some im- 
mense blocks of marble of very unusual 
Saceien, which required from 20 to 

25 horses in the carriage, for the use of 
the new Palace. Perhaps the following 
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statement of the largest blocks ever known 
(ancient and modern) may be acceptable 
to the readers of the Mrrnor. 

Ft. In. 

1. The column of Alexandria, 

(Pompey’s Pillar, is a single 
block of red granite 6 
Those immense columns erected 
a few years since for Saint 
Isaac’s Church, Saint Peters- 
burgh (granite) each ......... 
The columns whose ruins still 
stand near Mount Citorio, at 
Rome, (each averaging) ...... 6 

Columns in the Portico of the 
PPANUIOD 550 06s80<e60sos000+ 46 10 
0 
0 


id 


md 


52 


Ditto at Casan Cathedral, St. 
Petersburgh ..............0200+ 42 
Twe ditto at St. Peter's Church, 


2 Pe se 


Rome 
. Several ditto near the Baths of 
Dioclesian, and still to be 
found at Florence, near Pont 
MENUEND fot oe ec scssescescccsseesues 38 4 
Lastly. A beautiful column of 
white marble, from a quarry 
near the Alps, which Napo- 
leon destined for the orna- 
mental improvements at Mi- 
lan, very NeaL ............-0000- 
JacoBus. 





HYMN TO LOVE. 
FROM VERRAL’S PLEASURES OF POSSESSION. 


Sweetest source of earthly joy, 
Solace kind of human care, 
Love, thou smiting, wanton boy, 
Hear, ot bear, a votary’s pray’r! 
To cheer a poet's humble cot, 
Oh quit thy blissful seats above ; 
Come to bless my lowly cot, 
For what is life, without thee, Love? 


Cheeks that mock the morning rose, 
Smiling lips and eyes of fire, 

Bosoms, white as mountain snows, 
Hearts that burn with pure desire ; 

Bless with these my longing arms, 
Ill envy not the powers above ; 

Tis these that give to life its charms, 
For what is life, without thee, Love? 


But should Fate’s severe decree, 
Forbid thy glowing joys be miue,— 
Come with all thy woes to me. 
And I'll for thee the world resign, 
Thy keenest pang, thy deepest sigh, 
I'll cherish like the mateless dove, 
li kiss the shaft that bids me die, 
For what is life, without thee, Love? 





NORTHAMPTON.—ST. PETER’S 
CHURCH. 


(For the Mirror.) 
NoRTHAMPTON has been supposed to 
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be the site of the Roman station, Elia- 
mort. Their coins have been taken up 
near Queenscross. In Salcey Forest an 
ancient paved road was some years ago 
discovered; and Lathbury, a few miles 
from here is conjectured to have been 
Lectocetum, another of their stations. 

Northampton has been the scene of 
many notable actions in those times, in 
which the power of the barons was little 
inferior to the king’s. Parliaments were 
frequently held here till the time of Ri- 
chard II. and in the early of that 
monarch’s reign, they were discontinued. 
It was the favourite seat of the clergy, 
and in the reign of Henry ITI. an ate 
tempt was made to remove the university 
from Oxford hither; but the scholars, 
taking a very active part with the barons, 
against the king, he sent them back to 
Oxford. A like attempt was made at a 
removal from Cambridge, but the desi 
was soon given up. Henry granted the 
farm to the inhabitants of the town in the 
1lth year of his reign, reserving a rent 
of £120. a-year. Edward III. granted 
£66. 13s. 4d. part of this to his free. 
chapel, at Windsor, to be paid by the 
bailiffs of the town. Henry VIII. soon 
after his accession, released £22. a-year, 
further part of it. The castle was built 
by Simon St. Liz, Earl of Northampton, 
in 1084. In the meadows, near the Mo- 
nastery of Delapré, was fought one of 
the bloody battles between Henry VI. 
and the Earl of Warwick; in which 
Henry was defeated, with great slaughter. 
It was garrisoned by parliament against 
Charles I. Tradition says, that the wide 
ditch on the north side of the town, was 
originally made for a defence against the 
Danes, who, however, fixed themselves 
here, and made many incursions into the 
neighbourhood. Hunsborough, a mili- 
tary work, about a mile off the town, 
was raised by them. 

In 1675, almost the whole town was 
— by fire, but afterwards rebuilt 
in a handsome manner, for which pur- 
= large collections were made ; and the 

ing gave one hundred tons of timber, 
towards the rebuilding the church of All 
Saints, and to the town, seven years of 
its chimney money. The fvest front is 
adorned with a portico of twelve conic 
pillars, over which is a balustrade, and 
in the centre a statue of Charles II. with 
an inscription underneath, commemo- 
rating his bounty. 

The churches of St.Peter, St. Sepul- 
chre, and St. Giles, ,are of great anti- 
quity, especially the former, which is 
indeed worthy of notice ; but so much out 
of the way, that unless apprized of it, a 
traveller may be many years in North- 
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ampton without seeing it. It stands at 
the end of the west street opposite the 
castle, and seems to be a perfect remain 
of the Saxon rey going into 
the church yard the body is seen higher 
than ao aisle, a row 4 small cir- 
cular es a] ope on the outside of 
it, worked into e wall, the whole length 
from east to west. The outside is adorned 
with many curious ornaments, and heads 
resembling those in the interior of the 
Temple Church, London. The inside 
consists of a nave and two aisles, each 
side of the nave having two circular 
arches adorned with zig-zag work. 
W. H. H. 


WRITING INK. 

(For the Mirror.) 
Inxs are fluid compounds to form cha- 
racters, or some other kinds of figures, on 
proper grounds, of paper, parchment, &c. 
prepared to receive them. 

Various receipts have been given for 
the composition of writing ink ; and, al- 
though much improvement has been made 
in this article of late years, it still ap- 

that there is room for amendment. 

bree causes of complaint exist against 

most of the ink in general use, and I do 

not think I ever bought any but what 

was liable to one or anovher of the follow- 
ing objections :— 

First ; if it flow from the pen pretty 
freely, the colour is usually very indif- 
ferent—that is to say, watery. Second ; 
that which is of a fine black colour, ge- 
nerally gets, in two days, as thick as 
mud. Lastly ; if it a good co- 
lour and flow well, it is deficient in per- 
manence,—in two or three years it turns 
to adirty brown. 

To remedy these defects, I beg leave 
to submit to the readers of The Mirror 
the following receipt, which was invented 
by Monsr. Ribancourt; and, as I have 
tried it, and know it to be better than any 
I ever used, the experience thus gained 
will perhaps induce others to try it :— 


oz. 

Take of Aleppo galls, in coarse powder 8 

Lageent, in thin an subse 4 
Sulphate of iron (green cop- 

ee reer 4 

Gum arabic, finely powdered... 3 
Sulphate of Copper (blue vi- 

tri] )eo.....0eeeeceees eedsosese 'ss 1 


Sugar candy.......0....00.00 bios 


Boil the galls and logwood together in 
twelve pints of rain water for one hour : 
strain the decoction, and then add the 
other ingredients: stir the mixture until 
the whole be dissolved, more especially 


the gum; then let it subside for twenty- 
four hours ; lastly, decant the ink very 
steadily, and cork it in stone bottles for 
your use. JAcoBUs. 





LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY'S ALBUM. 
Liks the sun dawning 
Witb Orient beam, 
At blush of morning, 
O'er Ocean's stream— 
Or moonlight breaking, 
Placidly bright, 
Blest thoughts awaking, 
Thro’ the dark night. 


Sweet as the slumbers 
Of infantine years, 
Or seraphs* numbers 
In heavenly spheres :— 
Balmy and cheering 
As mild charity— 
Thus heart-endearing 
Be thy destiny. 


May peace and glory, 
With soul-soothing ray, 
Rise smiling o'er thee, 
And gladden thy way ; 
Each joy possessing, 
Earth can bestow, 
And every blessing, 
Better worlds know ! J. &. 6. 


She Sketch-Book, 


THE PLEASURE HUNTER. 


A Fragment. 

[A Novel of an extraordinary character 
has just appeared under the title of “* The 
Roué,” from which we extract the follow- 
ing Death-bed Scene of the hero. The 
work is altogether one of the most striking 
productions of the season, since every 
page abounds with the energy of a mas- 
terly hand. Our extracts are fragments 
of a letter written at intervals, and ad- 
dressed by the Roué to a college friend. ] 


I navE been used to will, and to do, all 
my life; and never recollect saying I 
WILL, that I did not. Is then the power 
of volition to fail me only now, when I 
say I will Jive? No—no, life is strong 
within me. These physicians judge by 
their own emaciated, fragile bodies ; they 
have no idea how much such a firm-knit, 
athletic frame as mine can suffer; and 
yet the devils tell me I shal} die; and as 
they pronounced the fiat, a legion of other 
devils seemed to enter, and run riot in my 
mind, and appeared to dance about me, 
laughing and chattering, with a kind of 
hellish joy, as though it were to welcome 
me. Where—where—where, to welcome 
me ? 

These physicians are fools—drivellers ; 
they say I must sleep; and one of their 
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cursed potions has procured me an hour 
of hellish refreshment. _But I am awake, 
yes, awake once more; and it was but a 
dream—a thing to laugh at—a thing that 
we have kaughed at together. Iam awake; 
and in opening my eyes to all the realities 
about me, though those realities are grave 
doctors, pale faces, hopeless countenances, 
they are heaven to the hell I have just 
quitted in awaking. Fred, I dreamed I 
was in a beautiful garden. Every where 
flowers bloomed around me, and beneath 
my feet, fresh and fair to look at, bloom. 
ing as though Nature had just painted 
them, and sent them forth spangled with 
dew to scent the morning air; and I felt, 
Fred, young again; felt as you and I 
used to feel when we were boys, and chased 
the butterflies at Eton. Ha! that twinge! 

Oh, that we had never chased any thing 
but butterflies! But we have, Fred. 
Well, I felt an indescribable longing for 
every flower that I saw, and I stretched 
forth my hand to pluck them ; and as I 
plucked them one by one, they withered 
in my touch: but [ still grasped and 
grasped, on this side and on that; but 
every one faded, one after the other; and 


.the grass and the bright daisies withered 


under my feet, as I proceeded, till I looked 
back, and all that was gay before was one 
blank, scorched-up desert—and I felt a 
sense of desolation. Suddenly, the deso- 
lation changed 3 and I found myself, how 
I cannot tell, in that paradise of Maho- 
met, which, in our hours of folly, we used 
to think was such a charming thought of 
the prophetic hypocrite, and made us 
cease to wonder at the rapidity with which, 
in his early career, he made proselytes to 
his faith. And there were women, beau- 
tiful women! the bane of both of us, 
Fred, flitting about in all the loose attire 
of eastern costume, amidst the shady 
groves and bowers of roses with which the 
place was filled, and all the passions of 
my nature—those fiery passions—but you 
know them—seemed roused ; my loss of 
blood was not felt in my sleep; and I 
pursued, and caught in my outstretched 
arms, a lovely form, that resisted me no 
more when it felt my warm arms entwined 
around it. It turned, and I beheld Fanny! 
lovely as when we first knew her, with 
her blue eyes and flaxen tresses; and I 
had all the feelings of former times ; and 
there was every thing about her that was 
lovely in woman—the soft lip, the heavin 
bosom, the rounded form—and I press 
her to my heart, when suddenly the cheeks 
assumed a livid hue—the eyes became 
sunken, yellow, and lustreless—the heav- 
ing bosom shrunk into ungainly folds— 
the firm flesh seemed to soften into dis- 
case, and she sunk a corpse out of my 


arms on to the ground. Still the sam 
burning passions seemed to drive me on, 
and I caught one lovely form after an- 
other, only to feel them die—do you un, 
derstand that ?—to feel them die; aye! 
even as Othello seems todo, when hanging 
over Desdemona he feels pulse by pulse 
slacken and evaporate, tilt he appears to 
have taken leave of the world, and all the 
life it contains in the words—“‘ She is 
dead.” 

And thus one after another failed me. 
Beauty turned to blackness, life into 
death, at my touch, as the flowers had 
done before ; and yet there remained the 
same fiery determination to pursue—the 
same burning impetus to urge me onward. 
At length but one remained; and she 
fled from my pursuit—and faster and 
stronger than all the rest. But I came 
up with her, and it was—* Agnes!” Lect 
me breathe at the name, or rather let me 
shudder. It was Agnes, all that I re- 
member her—the loveliest I had seen ! 
and she smiled upon me, and talked 
peace and comfort to me, and my heart 
seemed to forget all that had gone befure. 
And my arms were once more around 
her, and her head drooped upon my 
breast, and I pressed her closely, and her 
kerchief fell in the slight struggle ; and 
I stooped my lips to press them upon 
her bosom, when, to my horror, as I 
breathed upon it, it turned black—black ; 
and a huge serpent seemed to be coiling 
round its beauties, and covering them 
with his venom; and I looked up, and 
her face was fleshless—her sockets were 
eyeless—her teeth were lipless : the arms 
that were around. me were mere bones ; 
and che fingers that pressed mine were 
thin strings of sinews, still warm and 
wet with flesh that had just fallen from 
them, and upon which myriads of worms 
were preying in a grave which yawned at 
my feet ; and I heard a laugh, and & voice, 
and I looked into the grave, and it was 
Trevor, calling upon me to bring his 
wife,—and she obeyed the call,—and I 
could not disentangle myself from her 
firm grasp, but was forced forward, till 
we fell—fell—fell, into the loathsome 
grave together; and I awoke—awoke, 
and found this earth a heaven! Fred, if 
there be a hell, I have been there,—and 
these doctors, these dolts, would have me 
sleep... Oh! I hope I shall never sleep 
again. I would rather invent some ma- 
chine to prop my eyes open, than take 
their cursed opiates to damn me before 
my time. If I am to die, I will die 
waking. os ei 

Fred, I have been trying to summon to 
my aid all the arguments of those philo- 
sophers in whom we used so much to 
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delight, from the ancients down to Vol- 
taire and Rousseau,—and my mind has 
clung with an indescribable tenacity to 
all those which were wont to be so con- 
vincing to us in the heyday of our enjoy- 
ments, amd they are all fresh in my 
memory. I can repeat them every word, 
—but it is all in vain: all their strength, 
all their seeming truth, seems to elude 
my grasp, like the phantoms in my dream. 
As I catch at them, and attempt to hang 
my faith upon them, they all dissolve 
one after another into airy nothingness, 
and all at the word death. This magic 
word seems to dispel all those dreams of 
philosophy, upon the truth of which we 
pinned our faith, Deatru! how I hate 
the word ; and yet, if I look through my 
window, I see it written in gigantic cha- 
racters on the broad blue sky. If I look 
round my chamber, I see it written like 
the fate of Belshazzar on the walls, and 
inscribed in the pale faces of my physi- 
cians and servants. If 1 bury my face in 
my pillow, I see it there—death !—death ! 
DEATH—nothing but DEATH written 
every where. Who would think that five 
simple letters could produce a word with 
SO much terror in it! Oh!—— 

* * 





s2otes of a Reader. 


CHARLES X. 

M. pE MontsBarEy, one of the “ an- 
cien régime” of France, thus sketches the 
portrait of the Count d’Artois, (now 
Charles X.) when a young man :—“ The 
person of the Count d’Artois is formed 
with the utmost grace and symmetry, and 
exhibits the most elegant model of the 
French figure and standard. His coun- 
tenance is equally pleasing and interest- 
ing, and is such as might afford to the 
imagination an idea of the imaginary por- 
trait of perfection which our poets, authors 
of romance, and historians, have assigned 
to a French prince. He possesses all the 
fire and vivacity of youth, joined to all 
the graces of politeness and gallantry. 
The superiority of his pact ae in 
this respect has procured him the title of 
Gataor, because he realizes the ficti- 
tious portrait of perfection which the wri- 
ters of romance have assigned to that hero. 
As his extraordinary polish, and his 
agreeable temper and manners, seemed to 
point him out as the prince of the youth 
of France, he was speedily recognised as 
such, and became a model of fashion both 
for the city and the court.”—Foreign 
Review. 


A Diorama of Navarino and the Bruns- 
wick Theatre was exhibited the other 


day at Greenwich fair. This reminds 
one of the comparison of a secret (in the 
Adventurer) to a drop of rain, in its 
progress from the house-top to the gutter. 


In Leipzig are yearly printed 40,435,000 
sheets ; and the average number of works 
annually published in Germany is about 
5,000.—For. Rev. 


A DISCOVERY has recently been made 
at Fulham, which will prove especially 
interesting to the readers of our antique 
friend, Sylvanus Urban. It is that of a 
secret winding staircase, (in the corner of 
a garret,) 12 feet deep, and a complete 
set of implements for coining. By the 
dye, it seems, were counterfeited the old 
broad pieces ; and as near as can be con- 
jectured, it is now about 200 years since 
this curious place was first made. 


In the reign of Henry VIII. it was a re- 
commendation for a servant, if he could 
bear a quantity of strong drink; part of 
his good character, in times when it was 
accounted a point of hospitality, that the 
guests in the kitchen should be made as 
drunk as their masters in the dining-room. 
—Q. Rev. 


THE number of works, original and trans- 
lated, published in different languages in 
the kingdom of the Netherlands during 
the last year, exclusive of periodical jour- 
nals, newspapers, &c. and reprints of 
works published in foreign countries, was 
—7Al! — 





CORONERS. 

THE coroner was anciently an officer of 
great trust, and a principal preserver and 
keeper of the peace. It was his duty “ if 
advertised by the king’s bailiffs, or other 
honest men of the countrey, to come to 
those that be slaine, sodainly' dead, or 
wounded, or to house-breakers, to enquire 
who were culpable, who were present, 
either men or women, and of what age, 
so they could speak and had discretion ; 
and they which were found guilty by in- 

uisition were taken, delivered to the 
sheriff, and committed to gaol; and as 
many of them as are not found guilty, 
were to be attached until the coming of 
the justices, and their names enrolled.” 





OLD GARDENS. 
A GARDEN was formerly an extension of 
the splendour of the residence into a cer- 
tain limited portion of the domain—was, 
in fact, often tsed_as a sort of chapel of 
ease to the apartments within doors ; and 
afforded opportunities for the society, 
after the early dinner of our ancestors, to 
enjoy the evening in the cool fragrange of 
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walks and bowers. Hence the dispersed 
groups which Watteau and others set 
forth as perambulating the highly otna- 
mented scenes which these artists took 
pleasure in painting- Sometimes the hos- 
Pitality of Old England made a different 
use of these retreats, and tenanted the 
Ppleasure-ground with parties of jolly 
guests, who retired from the dining-par- 
lour to finish the bottle, al fresco, on the 
bowling-green and in its vicinity. We 
have heard, for example, that, in a for- 
mer generation, this used to be the rule 
at Trentham, where a large party of 
country-gen‘lemen used to assemble once 
a week, on a public day appointed for the 
purpose. Ata certain hour the company 
adjourned to the bowling-green, where, 
according to their different inclinations, 
they played at bowls, caroused, lounged, 
or smoked, as their inclinations deter- 
mined, and thus released their noble 
landlord from all further efforts to keep 
up the spirit of the entertainment. The 
honest Staffordshire squires were not, 
perhaps, the most picturesque objects in 
the world, while thus engaged, with 
countenances highly illuminated, 

With a pipe and a flask, puffing sorrow away; 
but the circumstance serves to show that 
such plaisances as we have described 
formed convenient, as well as agreeable 


* accompaniments to the mansion of a no- 


bleman, who, having a certain duty to 
perform towards his neighbourhood, was 
accommodated by that arrangement of 
his pleasure.ground which enabled him 
to do the thing with most satisfaction to 
his guests, and least personal inconve- 
nience to himself.—Q. Rev. 


TRAVELS. 
THERE is nothing very new in books of 
travels being written by persons who never 
travelled. On the contrary, that excel- 
lent book, known as Marco Polo’s, is 
supposed to have been compiled from 
conversations and scraps of memoranda 
of the traveller while in prison. The 
travels of honest John Bell of Anter- 
mony, are said to have been compiled by 
Professor Barron, of tke University of 
Aberdeen. It is still a matter of doubt 
whether Gemelli Carreri, who has pub- 
lished an entertaining account of his tra- 
vels round the world, was ever out of 
Italy. The adventures and discoveries 
of Munge Park are said to have been 
drawn up by Bryan Edwards. The en- 
terprising Belzoni could not write Eng. 
lish ; and the amusing travels of M. Le 
Vaillant among the Hottentots, full of 
fiction and romance, are the production 
of a French Abbé, who had probably 
never passed the barriers of Paris.—Jdid. 
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AGRICULTURAL WAGES. 
TasLe of weekly wages paid in a parti. 
cular district, to agricultural la 
for the greater part of the last thirty-five 
years, together with the annual average 
of the price of wheat, and the quantity 
of it that their weekly wages enabled 
them to buy :— 

Years. Week's Wages Week's Wages Price of 


in Money. in Wheat. Wheat. 
1790 10s. 6} Pecks 48s. 
1795 16s. TE oe Tis. 
1800 2ls. 64... 105s. 
1805 18s. or 87s. 
1810 2ls. 6h... 105s. 
1815 15s. me Gs 64s. 
1816 16s, 62 =... 75s. 
1817 19s, 6. 94s. 
1818 18s. 63... 83s. 
1819 16s. RARE 72s. 
1820 14s, 6} ... 65s. 
1821 8s. to 129. 5 to 7% 54s. 
1822 7s. 6d. to 10s. 5} to 7 43s. 
1823 8s. tolls. 5 to 6 Sls. 
1824 12s. 6}... 62s. 


1825 lds. 63... 66s. 
This table is given by Mr. Cayley, 
upon the authority of Mr. Robert Merry, 
a very intelligent, practical farmer and 
landowner of Lockton, near Pickering. 


JOVENILE CRIMINALS. 


OF the extent of crime among the youth 
of the metropolis an idea may be formed 
from the fact, that while in the last year 
the number of prisoners who 

through Newgate, above the age of 
twenty-one, was one thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-two, those under that age 
amounted to one thousand six hundred 
and sixty-nine. It is also lamentable to 
state that, in the House of Correction, 
at Brixton, more than one half the num- 
ber of prisoners were lately found to be 
under twenty-one. The causes of the 
evil may be briefly told. Nothing tends 
more powerfully than pauperism to 
weaken the natural affections and destroy 
the sense of parental obligation ; what- 
ever, therefore, contributes generally to 
create indigence among the poor at large, 
operates with ye severity upon their 
offspring. Of the crowds of boys who 
inhabit our prisons and infest our streets, 
the depravity of an immense proportion 
may be traced to the want of care and to 
the neglect and criminality of their na- 
tural protectors. Numbers are without 
a parent or friend, and derive their sub- 
sistence by mendicity and theft. They 
are frequently committed to prison for 
short periods ; on being discharged, their 
depredations are renewed both from habit 
and necessity, until, becoming the asso- 
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lates of old and desperate offenders their 
career is at length terminated by trans- 
portation or capital punishment.— Rep. 
Soc. Prison Disc. 


Petry ConstasLeEs, Lord Bacon ob- 
serves, were men, not as it is now used, of 
inferior, yea, of base condition, which is 
a mere abuse or degenerating from the 
first institution, for the petty constables 
in towns ought to be of the better sort of 
residents in the same, save that they be 
not aged or sickly, but of able bodies in 
respect of their keeping watch and toil of 
their place; nor must they be in any 
man’s livery. The high constables ought 
to be of the ablest of freeholders, and 
substantialist sort of yeomen, next to 
the degree of gentlemen, but should not 
be encum! with any other office, as 
mayor of a town, under-sheriff, &c. 








MODERN TRADE. 


ForMERLY, says a Quarterly reviewer, 
when commercial speculation and compe- 
tition were kept within the bounds of pru- 
dence and probity, our merchants con- 
tented themselves with the certain profits 
of a settled trade, and took care never to 
glut the foreigh markets. A market is 
now no sooner opened, in any part of the 
world, than ehveuions pour in their 
goods in such profusion, that it is in- 
stantly overstocked. They run a race of 
= with each other, such as we some- 
times see stage-coach proprietors en 

into the benefit of a raneller’s pein, 
and the risk of his limbs and life. For 
a season, the manufacturers are in full 
employ, the sum of exports mounts up, 
there is a great increase in the customs 
for the quarter, trade is alive everywhere, 
and we congratulate ourselves upon the 
state of the country. Then comes the 
cold fit ; returns are looked for in vain ; 
bills are dishonoured ; the goods are un- 
paid for—sold at a loss, damaged, wast- 
ed, spoiled, or, perhaps, re-shipped for 
England, like Property snatched from 
the ravages of or flodd ; week after 
week the list of bankrupts lengthens, 
and fabrics of it fall like a 
child’s house of cards. After awhile, 
what with waste, loss, and rapid wear, 
(the is, like the razors in the story, 
being made for sale and not for service, ) 
the foreign warehouses begin to be clear- 
ed; there is an opening ; trade revives ; 
the pulse of our prosperity quickens ; a 
new race of hant-ad in the 
modern acceptation of that word) comes 
forward to speculate, or, rather, to gam- 
ble with the capital of others; the same 
desperate game is again played with the 
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same ruinous, but certain‘ ences, 
and thus the burning and the shivering 
fits alternate. Meantime, the population, 
which has been produced by the manufac. 
turing system, increased, is inereas~ 
ing, and will continue to increase. 





AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS. 
REWARDS were in the better 
days of agriculture, by the Bedfordshire 
Agricultural Society, for such men as 
should have brought up the largest fami- 
lies upon the wages of labonr, without 
parochial relief. Mr. Whitbread as- 
sented to the proposal, without expecting 
that it would bring forth any claimants. 
At the first distribution, he was sur- 
prised to find ‘* swarms of candidates for 
the inspection of their certificates ; those 
certificates having been required, in 2 
way to preclude the possibility of fraud ;” 
and he was not less affected by the emo- 
tion manifested, even to tears, by those 
to whom the rewards were adju He 
could not, he says, help exclaiming to 
the farmers about him: ‘Do you see 
thie sight? Could you have believed 
the existence of these men, if they had 
not been produced before your eyes? 
Let it be a lesson to us. The idle, the 
profligate, and the clamorous, are con- 
stantly obtruding themselves upon our 
notice. They defraud, irritate, and fa- 
tigue us, and we are apt to judge and 
condemn all their brethren in conse- 
quence of this misconduct. Virtue is 
patient, silent, and unobserved.” 


ENGLISH TASTE. 

THE tendency of our national taste has 
been changed, in almost every particular, 
from that which was meagre, formal, 
and peor, and has attained, compara- 
tively speaking, a character of richness, 
variety, and solidity. An ordinary chair, 
in a most ordinary parlour, has now 
something of an antique cast—somethin 
of Grecian massiveness, at once, 
—— in its forms. That of twenty 
or thirty years since was mounted on four 
tapering and tottering legs, resembling 
four tobacco-pipes; the present sup- 
porters of our stools have a curule air, 
curve outwards behind, and give a com- 
fortable idea of stability to the weighty 
aristocrat or ponderous burgess who is 
about to occupy one of them. The same 
change in taste may be remarked out of 
doors, where, from the total absence of 
ornament, we are, perhaps, once more 
verging to its excess, and exhibiting such 
a tendency te ornament, in architecture 
and decoration, that the age may, we 
suspect, be nothing the worse for being 
reminded that, as naked poverty is not 
















































simplicity, so fantastic profusion of or- 
nament is not good taste. 

The rules of good taste, when once 
exemplified, are pretty sure to be follow- 
ed. Let any one recollect the atrocious 
forms of our ordinary crockery and pot- 
ter’s ware forty years since, when the 
shapes were as vilely deformed as that of 
the pipkin which cost Robinson Crusoe 
so much trouble; and observe the dif. 
ference since the classical outlines of the 
Etruscan vases have been adopted as mo- 
dels for our Staffordshire ware. Every 
form before was detestable, whatever 
pains might have been bestowed in the 
ornamenting and finishing; whereas, 
since the models introduced by Messrs. 
Wedgwood, the most ordinary earthen- 
ware is rendered pleasing to the eye, 
however coarse its substance, and mean 
the purpose for which it is designed. It 
is thus with good taste in every depart. 
ment. It cannot be established by canons 
and dicta, but must be left to force its way 
gtadually through example.—Q. Rev. 





Arcana of Science. 


COMPARATIVE POPULATION OF THE 
ANCIENT AND MODERN WORLD. 


In the Chinese empire every thing bears 
the aspect of the most remote antiquity, 
and the most invariable prosperity. Those 
articles of food, which, beyond all others, 
have been found capable of nourishing 
the greatest mass of inhabitants, —rice 
and maize, constituted in every age, as 
far as tradition can reach, the ordinary 
food of the people ; we may take it for 
granted, therefore, that the population of 
the Chinese empire has been, at all pe- 
riods, nearly stationary. ‘The same re- 
mark may be applied to those immense 
tracts of land, now called Tartary, Sibe- 
ria, &c., and known to the ancients by 
the general appellation of Scythia. From 
the short notices left us by Justin, He- 
rodotus, &c. there is no reason to believe 
that the condition of these countries has 
undergone any material change. The 
same general calculation may be applied 
to the southern and middle districts of 
Africa. 

The inquiry now becomes narrowed 
within the bounds of Europe, some of the 
southern nations of Asia, and the coune 
tries round the Mediterranean. 

Returning to the consideration of Asia, 
we may remark that something of a simi- 
lar equality may be assumed with respect 
to ancient India. According to the de- 
scription left us by Arrian, and the slight 
notices of Quintus Curtius, and others, 
we are warranted in concluding, from the 
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excellence of its government and police, 
the mildness of its laws, and the high 
state of its agriculture and manufactures, 
that its population has not experienced, 
in later times, any considerable increase. 

Proceeding westward, we arrive at the 
once flourishing and populous countries, 
known to the ancients by the names of 
Persia, Armenia, Parthia, &c.; and here 
the balance begins to incjine to the side 
of antiquity with a vast preponderance, 
From the narrative of Quintus Curtius, 
there appears to have been, at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, a considerable num- 
ber of small monarchies, in that lar 
tract of land between Persia and the 
Indus, which is, at this time, so wretch- 
edly cultivated, and so thinly peopled. 
Persia itself, from the concurrent accounts 
of various writers, was undoubtedly one 
of the most flourishing, opulent, and 
best-inhabited kingdoms which has ever 
existed. Even in the infancy of that 
great empire, immediately after its con- 
quest by the Medes, the army of Cyrus, 
on its return from a peregrination through 
the provinces, consisted of no less than 
800,000 men ; but this is nothing com- 
pared to the efforts of that powerful state 
at a later period. According to the state~ 
ments of Herodotus, Plutarch, and Iso- 
crates, the army with which Cyrus invaded 
Greece amounted to not less than five 
millions of souls, a number perhaps in- 
credible, but, after making due allowances 
for exaggeration, that armament was as- 
suredly prodigious. We are warranted 
in this belief, from the conjunction of 
almost every circumstance in the state of 
the Persian monarchy, which usually in- 
dicates an exalted pitch of power and 
resources. The division of the empire 
into one hundred and twenty-seven sub- 
governments ; the splendour of these ap- 
pointments ; the establishment of posts, 
and many similar circumstances, are un, 
equivocal signs of a highly advanced 
period of society. The careful cultivation 
of the soil was the great object pressed 
upon the attention of the provincial go- 
vernors; and each of these officers was 
sure to be esteemed and encouraged in 
proportion to,the flourishing state of agri- 
culture in his district. 

Nothing can be more melancholy than 
the contrast presented by the actual state 
of these extensive regiens, From the 
reports of the best modern travellers, the 
greatest part of Persia is.at present only 
cultivated near the great towns, and these 
are far from numerous. Wandering 
hordes of barbarians now occupy and de- 
solate a great part of these ancient seats 
of refinement and civilization. 

From the western confines of Persia to 
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the shores.of the Mediterranean, we find, 
in ancient times, a population of more 
uniform density than has perhaps ever 
existed in the same extent of country. 
The two Armenias, Mesopotamia, Chal- 
dea, a great part of Syria, Cappadocia, 
and almost the whole of the Lesser Asia, 
abounded with large, opulent, and flou- 
rishing cities, the sure indication of a 
prosperous and cultivated country. Ac- 
cording to Xenophon, the district called 
Asia Proper, contained above five hundred 
populous cities. Many of the Asiatic 
cities, such as Babylon, Susa, Seleucia, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Damascus, and others, 
almost vied with imperial Rome itself in 
the height of its grandeur. ‘The two great 
rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, with their 
tributary streams, facilitated a constant 
interchange of commodities and manufac- 
tures, and diffused wealth and fertility 
through every province. 

If we pass from Asia into Africa, the 
marks of deterioration are not less mani- 
fest. Ancient Egypt is believed, with 
great probability, to have contained a 
greater ber of inhabitants than any 
spot of equal extent on the surface of the 
earth. Without paying much attention 
to the 20,000 cities of Herodotus, or to 
the prodigious accounts which have come 
down to us of Memphis, Heliopolis, 
Thebes, Alexandria, &c. we have enough 
of credible testimony to satisfy us that 
Egypt, under the Ptolemies, contained 
at least five times the number of its pre- 
sent inhabitants. From the nature of 
the soil, and its peculiar facility of culti- 
vation, we may be assured that this must 
necessarily have happened under any go- 
vernment of tolerable efficiency. 

Even the countries at a distance from 
the coast, if we are to believe the account 
of Herodotus, were populous and flou- 
rishing. The vast territory of Ethiopia, 
which is now little better than a collection 
of hordes, appears, from several scattered 
notices in ancient authors, to have for- 
merly reached a considerable advancement 
in wealth and civilization. 
ever, cannot be much insisted upon ; but 
we are certain that the whole northern 
coast of Africa, from the Isthmus of Suez 
to the Straits of Gibraltar, constituted an 
important part of the ancient civilized 
world. Egypt and Carthage were rivals 
in commerce ; and the dominions of the 
latter power supplied the materials of a 
trade which has seldom been exceeded in 
any age or nation. We may be satisfied 
of this from the size and opulence of the 
port which was its principal emporium. 
The city of Carthage, at the time of the 
third Punig war, contained 700,000 inha- 
bitants, and must, therefore, have been 
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nearly equal to London at the beginning 
of the late reign. A large capital is al- 


most an invariable indication of a flou- 
rishing country, for an overgrown metro- 
polis is incessantly fed from the abundance 
of the provincial population. Such a city 
as Carthage must have been reared by a 
long-continued and extensive commerce. 
The territory which comprised the Car- 
thaginian dominion contained, according 
to Strabo, three hundred cities. That its 
power was of gradual growth and long 
duration is proved by the fact, that so 
early as the time of Xerxes’ expedition, 
the Carthaginians invaded Sicily with an 
army of 300,000 men—a prodigious effort 
for any nation in its early prosperity. 
The rest of the northern coast of Africa, 
including Mauritania, which skirted the 
Atlantic, Numidia, Lybia, &c. comprised 
a great number of powerful, wealthy, and 
populous nations, affluent in all the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life, beyond most 
other parts of the globe, and so productive 
of corn, in particular, that Africa was 
always considered the granary of the Ro- 
man empire. Several of those states, 
such as Cyrenaica, part of the ancient 
Libya, Mauritania, and Numidia, were 
strong enough to wage war, often of doubt 
ful issue, with the mighty power of the 
Carthaginians, of which the naval supe- 
riority was then as conspicuous as is that 
of Great Britain at the present moment. 
No part of the world has suffered such a 
lamentable decay as that extensive divi- 
sion of Africa which leans on the Medi- 
terranean. The whole of that vast and 
fertile region is now sunk to the lowest 
state of degradation ; enchained by a do- 
mination, physical as well as moral, of so 
benumbing and deadly a nature, that 
there appears neither prospect nor hope 
of future amelioration—debased by its 
religion ; depraved in morals; barbarous 
in manners. and institutions; miserabl 
peopled, and so imperfectly cultivated, 
that, instead of being able to feed the 
south of Europe with its superfluous pro- 
duce, it can barely furnish a sufficient 
supply for its own scanty population. 
(To be continued. ) 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


TO A CHILD. 


Tuy memory, as a spell 
Of love, comes o’er my mind— 
As dew upou the purple bell— 
As perfume on the wind— 
As music on the sea— 
As sunshine on the river— 
So hath it always been to me, 
So shall it be for ever. 
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in sportive waterfall. 

I see thy form as when 
Thou wert a living thing, 

And blossom’d in the eyes of men 
Like any flower of spring. 


soul to heaven hath fied 
earthly thraldom free ; 
Yet, ‘tis not as the dead 
That thou appear’st to me. 
In slumber I behold 
Thy form, as when on earth— 
Thy locks of waving gold— 
y sapphire eye of mirth. 


T hear, in solitude, 
The prattle kind and free, 
Thou auttered'st in joyful mood 
While seated on my knee. 
So strong each vision seems, 
My spirit that doth fill, 
I think not they are dreams, 
But that thou livest still. 
Blackwood's Magacine, 


ee 


MEN AND TREES. 


Trees are indced the glory, the beauty, 
and the celight ofnature. The man who 
loves not trees—to look at them—to lie 
under them—to climb up them, (once 
more & school-boy,)—would make ro 
bones of murdering Mrs. Jeffs. In what 
one imaginable attribute, that it ought to 
possess, is a tree, pray, deficient? Light, 
shade, shelter, coolness, freshness, music, 
all the coluurs of the rainbow, dew and 
dreams dropping through their umbra- 
o- we at eve or morn,—dropping 

irect,—soft, sweet, soothing, .and resto- 
rative from heaven. Without trees, how, 
in the name of wonder, could we have had 
houses, ships, bridges, easy chairs, or 
coffins, or almost any single one of the 
necessaries, conveniences, or comforts of 
life? Without trees, one man might 
have been born with a silver spoon in his 
—_ but not another with a wooden 


le. 

Tree by itself tree, “* such tents the 
patriarchs loved,—Ipse nemus,—“ the 
brotherhood of Se the 
coppice, the wood, the forest,—dearly, and 
after a different fashion, do we love you 
all !—And love you all we shall, while 
our dim eyes can catch the glimmer, our 
dull ears the murmur, of the leaves,—or 
our imagination hear at midnight the far- 
off swing of old branches groaning in the 
tempest. Oh! is not merry also sylvan 
England? And has not Scotland, too, 
her old pine forests, blackening up her 

mountains ¢ Are not many of 
her rivered valleys not unadorned with 
woods,—her braes* beautiful with their 
birken shaws ? And does not stately ash 
or sycamore tower above the kirk-spire, 
in many & quiet git, overshadowing the 
humble house of God, “ the dial-stone 


aged and green,” and all the deep-sunk, 
sinking, or upright array of grave-stones, 
beneath which 


“ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep ?" 


People are sometimes prevented from 
planting trees by the slowness of their 
gtowth. What a mistake thatis! Peo- 
ple might just as well be prevented from 
being wed, because a man-child takes 
One-and-twenty years to get out of his 
minority, and a woman-child, except in 
hot climates, is rarely marriageable before 
fifteen. Not the least fear in the world, 
that Tommy and Thomasine and the tree 
will grow up fast enough—wither at the 
top—and die! It is a strange fear to 
feel—a strange complaint to utter—that 
any one thing in this world, animate or 
inanimate, is of too slow growth ; for the 
Nearer to its perfection, the nearer to its 
at h th 

n every stage, how interesting, both a 
wood pis He ky and a flesh and blood 
child! Look at pretty, ten-year-old, 
rosy-cheeked, golden-haired Mary, gazing, 
with all the blue brightness of her eyes, 
at that large dew-drop, which the sun has 
let escape unmelted even on into the me- 
ridian hours, on the topmost pink-bud, 
within which the teeming leaf struggles 
to expand into beauty,—the topmost pink- 
bud of that little lime-tree, but three win. 


-ters old, and half a spring !—Hark ! that 


is Harry, at home on a holiday, rustlin 
like a roe in the coppice-wood, in searc 
of the nest of the blackbird or mavis ; 
yet ten years ago that rocky hill-side was 
unplanted, and “ that bold boy, se bright 
and beautiful,” unborn. Who, then,—be 
his age what it may,—would either linger, 
“with fond, reluctant, amorous delay,” 
to take unto himself a wife, for the pur- 
pose of having children, or to enclose a 
waste for the purpose of having trees ? 
At what time of life a human being,— 
man or woman,—looks best, it might be 
hard to say. A virgin of eighteen, straight 
and tall, bright, blooming, and balmy, 
seems, to our old eyes, a beef beautiful 
and delightful sight. Inwardly we bless 
her, and pray that she may be as happy 
as she is innocent. So, too, is an oak- 
tree, about the same age, standing by 
itself, without a twig on its straight, 
smooth, round, glossy, silver stem, for 
some few feet from the ground, and then 
branching out into a stately flutter of 
dark-green leaves; the shape being in- 
distinct in its regular but not formal over- 
fallings, and over-foldings, and over-hang- 
ings, of light and shade. Such an oak-tree 
is indeed truly beautiful, with all its ten- 
derness, gracefulness, and delicacy,—ay, 


a delicacy almost seeming to be fragile,— 
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as if the cushat, whirring from its con- 
cealment, would crush the new spring- 
shoots, sensitive almost as the gossamer, 
with which every twig is intertwined. 
Leaning on our staff, we bless it, and call 
it even by that very virgin’s name ; and 
ever thenceforth behold Louisa lying in 
its shade.—Gentle reader, what it is to be 
an old, dreamy, visionary, Prosing poet ! 
Ibi 


THE TWO C4SARS. 


Iw the last Number of the New Monthly 
Magazine we find the following piece of 
pleasantry. It is related as having oc- 
curred at Madras; but we think its origin 
is nearer home :— 

My friend Cas loved to converse upon 
subjects of literature, when his confusion 
of books, incidents, and authors excited 
infinite mirth. Poor Cas! I forget what 
led to the subject : he was one day talking 
to me about Julius Cesar, a great gene- 
ral, as he had heard, though he could 
never find any victories of note he had 
been concerned in. But he could not 
help admiring, he said, his astonishing 
faculties of dictating to four or five secre. 
taries at once ; adding, «* he would have 
been very high, had he been in the Com- 

any’s service with such a talent as that. 

y the by,” said he, ‘‘ could you not re- 
commend me to some author for a 
account of this same Julius Cesar?” 
He had a small library in the room where 
we were conversing, and I well knew 
that, amongst other works, ‘* Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion” had long held 
a sinecure place on its shelves. told 
him that the noble historian had given 
some curious particulars of Julius Cesar, 
referring him to the index, which he in- 
stantly consulted, and took down the vo- 


lume, in which Clarendon commemorates - 


a Sir Julius Cesar, who was Master of 
the Rolls to James and Charles the First. 
He thanked me, and told me he would 
read what was said about Julius Cesar. 
Some days after I met him at a dinner- 
party, when he called out to me from the 
end of the table, “* Well, I have read Lord 
Clarendon’s account of Julius Cesar.” — 
“ Lord Clarendon’s account of Julius 
Caesar!” buzzed out several voices, ex- 
pressive of astonishment. But they took 
my hint, and entered into the joke, which 
they enjoyed exceedingly. ‘* No doubt,” 
continued the Madras councillor, ‘ no 
doubt Julius Cesar was a good lawyer, 
or they would not have made him Master 
of the Rolls.”““ Julius Cesar, Master 
of the Rolls!” exclaimed Doctor Ander- 
son, who rather liked a pun—* Julius 
Cesar, Master of the Rolls !”” he repeated, 


in his Scottish accent. ‘“ And pray, Mr. 
Yas, in what heestory do you read that 
Julius Cesar was Master of the Rolls? 
It must surely have been in Baker’s Chro- 
nicles.” But old Cas, quite regardless 
of the joke, went on. ‘* I don’t, however, 
see that Lord Clarendon says any thing 
of the military genius of this Julius Cesar. 
Perhaps he was no such great general, 
after all; not equal to Lord Cornwallis, 
or General Harris, that I°ll be sworn.” 
From this time he went by no other name 
but Julius Cesar. 





MOZART’S REQUIEM * 
“ Or its own beauty is the mind diseased, 
And fevers into creation.” 
Cuitpg Haszo.p. 


A REQUIEM !—and for whom ? 
For Beauty in her bloom ? 
For Valour fall’n—a broken Rose or Sword? 
Wimp af sty 
ith pomp of sta ? 
Banner, and torch, and waving plume deplored ? 
Not so-it is not aot ‘ 
e warning voice I know, 
From other worlds a strange mysterious tone ; 
A solemn funeral air 
It call'd me to prepare, 
And my heart answer'd secretly —My own ! 
One more then—one more strain, 
In links of joy and pain 
Mighty the troubled spirit to enthral! ‘ 
And let me a my dower 
passion of power, 
Full into that deep lay—the last of all! 


The last !—And I must go 
From this bright world below, 
This realm of sunshiue, with sweet sound! 
Must leave its festive skies, 
With all their melodies, 
That ever in my breast glad echoes found! 


Yet have I known it long— 
Too restless and too strong 
— this clay hath been th’ o’ermastering 
jame ; 
Swift thoughts that came and went, 
Like torrents o’er me sent, 
Have shaken, as a reed, my thrilling frame. 
Like perfumes on the wind, 
Which none may stay or bind, 
The Beautiful comes floating through my soul ; 
I strive with yearnings vain 
The spirit to detain 
Of the deep harmonies that past me rofl. 


Therefore disturbing dreams 
Trouble the hidden streams 
And springs of music, that e’erflow my breast ; 
Something, far more diviue 
Thau may on earth be mine, 
Haunts my worn heart, and will not let me rest. 


in deep mourning, cal 
quested him to compose & requiem, iu his best 
style. for the faneral of a person of distinction. 
The sensitive imagination of the composer (who 
was at that time out of health) immediately 
seized upon the idea that this was an omen of 
his own decease, and that the requiem would be 
for himself. The nervous excitement under 
which he laboured to complete the task, pro- 
duced the effect of realizing this ix > 
and the music was actually perfurmed at his in- 
terment. 
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Shall I then fear the tone 
That breathes from worlds unknown ?— 
Surely these feverish aspirations there 
Will grasp their full desire, 
And this unsettled fire 
Burn calmly, brightly, in immortal air. 


One more then—one more strain, 
To gee | joy and pain 
Arich, and deep, and passionate farewell! 
I pour each solemn thought 
With fear, hope, trembling fraught, 
Tanto the notes that o’er my dust shall swell. 
New Monthly Maqazine. 


Pine Arts. 


MR. LOUGH’S STATUES. 


WE have seldom been more gratified than 
by our recent visit to this exhibition. It 
consists of Somnus and Iris, Musidora, 
Milo, and Sampson, the two latter having 
been previously before the public. 

The fable of Somnus and Iris may be 
briefly stated. Somnus, the son of Nox 
and Erebus, is described as the most 
placid of the Gods—or the god of sleep. 
Juno being desirous of revealing to Alcy- 
one the death of her husband Ceyx, dis- 
patches Iris to Somnus, requiring of him 
a dream to convey the intelligence. On 
her arrival, the god can scarcely raise his 
eyes ; but, at length, alternately falling 
back, and nodding his chin upon his 
breast, he is gradually roused from his 
lethargy. This is the moment chosen by 
the artist to realize his idea of the god of 
sleep. Iris, with her right hand, keeps 
off the intrusive visions that obstruct her 
approach ; whilst with her left she gently 
touches that of Somnus. In both figures 
the artist has been peculiarly successful ; 
that of the recumbent deity, overcome 
with his own lethargic spell, is well exe- 
cuted: whilst the attitude of Iris, and the 
delicacy of the limbs, almost realize the 
highest wrought portraiture of mytholo- 
gical fancy. 

Musidora, from the well-known episode 
in Thomson, is a lovely embodiment of 
the poet’s 








fairer nymph than ever bless'd 
Arcadian stream, with timid eye around 
The banks surveying, stripped her beauteous 


limbs 
To taste the lucid eoolness of the flood : 
* * * * ~ 


As from her naked limbs of glowing white 
Harmonious swell‘d by Nature’s finest hand, 
{n folds. loose floating, feil the fainter lawn ; 
And fair exposed she stood, shrunk from herself 
With fancy blushing, at the doubtful breeze 
Alarm'd, and starting like the fearful fawn. 
The expression of the latter is, however, 
scarcely forcible enough: the dimple on 
the chin is also, in our opinion, too 
strong. ‘The delicacy of this figure re- 
minded us of Canova’s celebrated Venus. 
Milo,* attacked by a wolf, is a fine 


* Milo, the Crotonian athlete of prodigious 
strength, after being six times crowned at the 


display of Herculean limbs, and noble 
form. Indeed, the merits of this splendid 
production are thus beautifully summed 
up by Buonarotti:—‘ In the antique 
beauty of the face, the sufferings of the 
mind appear even more intense than the 
torture he endures from the relentless 
fangs of the wolf. There is no distor. 
tion of features—no terror exhibited in 
the countenance. He suffers like a man 
accustomed to the endurance of pain, and 
still, though vainly, endeavours to grapple 
with ‘his devouring enemy. His brow 
expresses the indignant feelings of a noble 
spirit stung with the certainty of death, 
unworthy of the name which had re. 
sounded through Greece. The wolf clings 
to his prey with a tenacity of grasp so 
intense, his avidity of blood is so expres. 
sively marked in the eye and countenance, 
and his whole frame so bent up to his 
repast, that the mechanism of art is al- 
most lost in the identity of nature.” Here 
Mr. Lough is thought by some to have 
followed the Laocoon. 

Sampson slaying the Philistines is a 
group of considerable inventive spirit. 
The attitude of Sampson is excellent ; as 
are also the writhing forms of the van- 
quished enemies. 

Mr. Lough is unquestionably an artist 
of great promise, and he bids fair, at no 
very distant period, to rank foremost 
in his profession. In truth his striking 
talents have already insured him no mean 
eulogy, whilst such destinction has drawn 
from others some unjust detraction of his 
merits. Allowance must be made for the 
warmth with which friends take up the 
efforts of early genius, but we are per- 
suaded that no danger need be appre- 
hended from the effect of undue praise on 
such a mind as Mr. Lough has already 
proved himself to possess. 





NATIONAL REPOSITORY. 


WE rejoice to learn that an establishment 
for the exhibition of national productions 
in arts, mechanics, manufactures, &c. is 
now in progress, under the patronage and 
auspices of Mr. Agar Ellis. The upper 
part of the King’s Mews, at Charing 
Cross, has been liberally assigned for the 
first exhibition. . 

We believe this society will be framed 
on the plan of the Société pour P’encou- 
agement de Vindustrie nationale, whose 
repository at Paris, is one of the most 
profitable and entertaining exhibitions of 


Olympic games, died an ignoble death; for in 
attempting to divide the trunk of an oak, he was 
caught by the hand, and the cleft tree closing 
upon him, bis strength was unavailing, and he 
was devoured by the wild beasts of the wood. 
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that metropolis. The objects of this so- 
ciety are to second the efforts of the go- 
vernment for the amelioration of every 
branch of French industry. The prin- 
cipal means it employs are: 1st. distribu- 
tions of prizes and medals for inventions 
or improvements in the useful arts; 2nd. 
the communication of models, designs, or 
descriptions of new inventions, and of in- 
structions or information for manufac- 
turers or agriculturists ; 3rd. experiments 
and essays for appreciating the new me- 
thods announced to the public; 4th. pecu- 
niary advances to artists who are in want 
of assistance to enable them to execute 
machines or processes of acknowledged 
utility ; 5th. the publication of a bulletin, 
distributed exclusively to the members of 
the society, containing notices of discove- 
ties relating to industry made in France 
or in Foreign countries, with remarks 
upon them. 





She Gatherer. 


“* A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.”’ 
: SHAKSPEARE. 





MASQUERADE. 

On February 18, 1783, Garrick attend- 
ed a masquerade at the Pantheon, as 
king of the gipsies, a character which, 
according to local report, he rendered 
inimitable, by his spirit and humour. 





FOOTE’S FORTUNE TELLING. 

Iw a letter from Dublin, January, 1758, 
we find—* I suppose you have heard of 
the famous comedian Foote, who is at 
present in this capital. Being a man of 
much humour, he took it into his head 
to hire a private lodging in a remote part 
of the town, in order to set up the lucra- 
tive business of fortune-telling. After 
he had got his room hung with black, 
and arranged his dark lantern, with some 
persons about him who knew the people 
of fashion in this city, he distributed 
hand-bills to inform them that there was 
a man to be met with at such a place, 
who wrote down people’s fortunes, with- 
out asking them any questions. As his 
room was quite dark, (the light from his 
lantern excepted,) he was in less danger 
of being discovered, so that he went on 
with great success for many days, and 
cleared at last, it is said, £30. per diem, 
at half-a-crown a head.” 





COURAGE. 

In the engagement off Ushant, on the 
memorable fatal 27th of July, a boy in 
the Formidable had his arm shot away, 
and of course he was taken to the cock- 
pit. There he got it dressed; but find- 
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ing _ ~—_ glow a British cou- 
e, he stole up to the very same gun, 
whats he had received the pa Po yer Osit 
Hugh Palliser perceiving him, called out 
and asked, ‘* Why he did not remain be- 
low.” The boy replied, ‘She a’nt 
struck yet, and I°ll not quit my post 
while I can stand.” At that moment a 
ball struck him on the belly, and tore 
him in a most shocking manner. He 
was then carried down again, and con- 
trary to the opinion oi the surgeon, and 
all who saw his situation, he recovered. Sir 
Hugh, when the fleet returned, made the 
young hero a present of ten guineas, and 
telling the pot to Lord Sandwich, his 
lordship settled on him an annuity of 
twenty pounds. What is very remark- 
able, he, a short time afterwards, pre- 
sented a petition to the Admiralty, pray- 
ing to be rated on board the grand fleet, 
alleging, that though he’ wanted his 
arm and part of his belly, he was ten 
times better, and would be of more use 
on board than any fresh-water sailor their 
lordships’ might employ. G. K. 


EDUCATION 

Ts a companion which no misfortune can 
repress, no clime destroy, no enemy 
alienate, no despotisni enslave. At home 
a friend; abroad, an introduction; in 
solitude, a solace; in society, an orna- 
ment ;_ it chastens vice ; it guides virtue ; 
it gives at once a grace, an ornament to 
genius. Without it what is man? 
splendid slave—a reasoning slave. 





ORIGIN OF THE THEATRE. 

Dr. Burney says, in his History of 
Music, “ that the dithyrambics (or songs 
in honour of Bacchus,) which gave birth 
to dramatic representations are as ancient 
as the worship of Bacchus ; and there is 
little doubt but that the ceremonies of his © 
mysteries gave rise to the pomp and illu. 
sions of the theatre. Many of the splen- 
did exhibitions upon the stage for the 
entertainment of the people of Athens 
and Rome being performed upon the fes- 
tivals of Bacchus, gave occasion to call- 
ing all those that were employed in them, 
whether for singing, dancing, or reciting, 
servants of Bacchus.” Vol. \st, p. 298. 
At Athens (it is said) are still seen the 
temains of the temple of Bacchus; which 
was the first theatre in the world, anda 
masterpiece in architecture. The most 
celebrated theatres remaining of anti- 
quity, are the theatre of Marcellus, and 
that of Pompey. P. T. W. 





THE courage of a common soldier is the 
cheapest and most common quality of 
human nature. IBBON. 
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ELECTION BILL. 
THE following is a copy of a curious 
election bill, actually delivered in to an 
Irish member of parliament, by a pub- 
lican, after a late general election eg , 
- & a 
To eating 16 freeholders, above 
stairs, for Sir John, at 3s. 6d. 
head 1126 


1159 
and 
four in another, at two guineas 
every bed, three or four in a 
bed every night ............... 
To 23 horses in the yard all 
night, at 13d. every one of 
them, and for a man watch- 
ing them all night 
To breakfast and tea, next day, 
for every one of them, and 
as many as they brought with 
oan pr meg Saws co 
‘o beer, porter, and punch, for 
the first day and night, I am 
not sure, but I think, for the 
three first days and a half of 
the election, as little as I can 
ess, and be very exact, is, 
fall or thereabouts ........ 79 15 5 
To shaving, dressing, and crop- 
ing the heads of 12 free- 
folders for Sir John, at 13d. 
for every one of them ......... 


4120 


£114 17 





In place of Jemmy Carr. 

Bayan GERAcHTY. 
NEWSPAPER ECONOMY. 
In speaking of Delamore Forest, which 
was going to be enclosed, a country paper 
made the following remark :— ‘* This 
waste will be a great saving to the coun- 
try.” 


PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 

*¢ CouLD you not give a little more ex- 
pression to that countenance?” said a 
gentleman to an eminent painter who had 
shewed him a portrait which he had just 
finishéd. ‘I have made the attempt 
already,” replied the painter, ‘* but w>at 
the picture gained in expression it lost in 
likeness; and by the time there was a 
little common sense in it, nobody knew 
Pa “hliged ig bern I gn —_ 
‘ore obliged to in again, and make a 
picture perfectly like, and perfectly mean- 
ingless, as you see it.” 











FEMALE PHILOSOPHER. 
‘ I remember,” says the celebrated Wes. 
ley, ** hearing my father say to my mo- 
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ther, how could you have the patience, 
to tell that blockhead the same thing 
twenty times over ?” “* Why,” said she, 
‘¢ if I had told him but nineteen 
I should have lost all my labour.” 





LORD NELSON’S NIGHT-CAP. 
Dr. Burney, who wrote the celebrated 
anagram on Lord Nelson, after his vic- 
tory of the Nile, ‘* Honor est a Nilo,” 
(Horatio Nelson) was shortly after on a 
visit to his lordship, at his beautiful 
villa, at Merton. m his usual ab- 
sence of mind, he forgot to put a night- 
cap into his portmanteau, and conse- 
quently, borrowed one from his lordship. 

reviously to his retiring to rest, he sat 
down to study, as was his common 
tice, and was shortly after eon to 
finding the cap in es; he immedi- 
ately collected the burnt remains, and re- 
turned them to his lordship, with the 
following lines :— 


“ Take your night-ca ain, m 
ae Pn -a p again, my good 


I would not detain it a minute ; 
What belongs to a Nelson, wherever 
there’s 
Is sure to be instantly in it.”” 





GIVING THE DEVIL HIS DUE. 

Swirt preached an assize sermon, 

in the course of it was severe upon the 
lawyers for age against their con- 
sciences. After dinner a young council 
said some severe things upon the Ys 
and did not 7 — ean pe 
@ parson might to is 
funeral cole, ‘ Yes,” says Swift, 
* T would, and would give the devil his 
due, as I did his:children this morning.” 
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